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New York Hospital Nursing Survey 

TRADITIONALLY minded directors and superintendents of 
schools for nurses may not be pleased with the conclusions of 
the Committee on Public Health of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine which surveyed the hospitals and nursing schools of that city 
last year and which are summarized on page 603 of this Journal. 
Many of the conclusions are identical with those of the committee 
which made the Cleveland survey in 1920. They cannot be ignored. 
Indeed, many of the ideas advanced have already been adopted by 
live-minded women directing schools in many parts of the country 
who, while respecting tradition, are not hampered thereby and who 
are the fortunate possessors of the confidence and support of their 
boards. Such women are lifting their schools out of the makeshift 
class, described by Dr. Lewinski-Corwin, into the ranks of educa- 
tional institutions. The actual requirements of patients are receiv- 
ing more thoughtful attention than ever before. Endowments are 
being sought by an increasing number of schools. Non-educational 
duties have been reduced. Curricula are being revised on a basis of 
preparation of the nurse for the professional demands to be made 
upon her when she leaves the hospital rather than solely upon the 
basis of the needs of the hospital. Housing conditions are improving 
and recognition is more commonly given to the perfectly normal 
craving of young women for wholesome social life. 

Dean Inge says, "It is useless for the sheep to pass resolutions in 
favor of vegetarianism so long as the wolf is not similarly minded." 
So, too, it is useless to hope to bring about marked improvement in 
schools for nurses or in the care of the sick, without strong com- 
munity support. 

Such surveys give solid ground for discussion in the effort to 
secure this understanding and support. They also help to clarify 
our own thinking, which all too frequently is muddled because of the 
pressure of the task of the moment. We need, and should welcome, 
such help as careful surveys offer in fulfilling our larger obligation 
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to society, — that of providing the number and kind of nurses neces- 
sary to meet the ever expanding demands upon our profession. 

Do Go To Seattle 

IT is an open secret that the boards of hospitals, of schools for 
nurses, and of public health organizations have to be educated. 
The responsibility for their breadth of view of our problems is pri- 
marily ours. Have you taught your board to appreciate the worth of 
state and national conventions ? Do its members know that the week 
in Seattle will give you a just sense of your own achievements and in 
addition invaluable new ideas, new aspirations, new courage? 

It is not self seeking to ask for the necessary leave of absence 
nor even to permit your organization to pay your expenses wholly 
or in part. Such use of time and funds should be looked upon as an 
investment which will pay compound interest. The reports you will 
bring back to the board, to supervisors, instructors, head nurses, 
and to students should develop in them an enthusiasm comparable 
to your own and thus stimulate your whole organization. 

Every nurse who can possibly manage it should go to Seattle. 
If you are young you will be steadied and strengthened by the poise 
and wisdom of those long in the field. If you are of the older group 
you probably need to be freely exposed to the fearlessness and en- 
thusiasm of the rising generation. If you work alone in private duty 
or community work you need the inspiring contact with your fel- 
lows. If you are an executive you have a dual responsibility,— that 
to yourself and that to those who look to you for guidance. Go to 
Seattle in a generous spirit. Be prepared to give of your own riches. 
Every nurse has something that is peculiarly hers to give, whether 
she is on the programme or not. 

Plan to go to Seattle. Take as many people, lay and professional, 
with you as you can possibly get together. No person could fail to 
be stirred by the papers and discussions and by the spirit of high 
endeavor which is so characteristic of our national gatherings. Go 
to Seattle and help to demonstrate that our great and growing pro- 
fession is upholding its ideals of social usefulness in a storm tossed 
world, and if you contrive to have "a good time" doing it, by just so 
much will you and your organization be the richer. Do go to 
Seattle. 

The Uses of Adversity 

WERE you ever a patient? If you have had that experience you 
learned much about your profession. If you required fre- 
quent treatments, you came to dread the turn on duty of the care- 
less ones — the nurses who went through the motions but neglected 
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the fine finish that made all the difference between comfort and dis- 
comfort to you. For the succeeding hours the nurses on the floor 
wondered what was the matter with you anyhow! They did not 
realize that it was not mere coincidence that your signal light some- 
times did not show for hours after a certain nurse had given the 
treatment or that it behaved like an irritated firefly after others. 

You wanted to be a good patient. Well you knew the reputation 
of doctors and nurses for being the most exacting patients on earth. 
You wanted to be an exception, but somehow you never succeeded. 
The day nurse never knew that the too soapy bath that left your skin 
feeling fairly starched was the cause of part of your fussiness. You 
tried to be kind. You did not tell her how you hated that bath, and 
she, conscientious but lacking in perception, never by any chance 
omitted or modified it. 

You will never forget the blessed comfort of the nights when 
your own particular favorite was on duty. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that you would sleep or that you would have a maximum of 
comfort if sleep did not come. She did not have to be reminded of 
your smaller wants and did well each thing in its turn. As she left 
the room, you drowsily thought, "I'm really better — I must tell the 
head nurse what a good nurse she is." But you went to sleep and in 
the morning, like any other patient, you forgot it. 

If you teach, you should be a better teacher for that experience. 
If you are a private duty nurse, you should be more thoughtful and 
more attentive to detail, but human nature is as prevalent among 
nurses as among patients and so we are asking if you have ever put 
that particular misfortune to any good use ? Are patients receiving 
more finished care because of what you learned or are you merely 
resignedly — and destructively — saying, "Students are not what they 
used to be"? 

A Summer Course at Stanford University 

THE Summer Course at Stanford University, announced on page 
632 of this Journal, is planned primarily for those interested in 
the teaching of nursing subjects, but the electives offer much that 
should be of value to nurses in other fields. Western nurses have 
always been well represented at Teachers College, heretofore the only 
school offering such courses, but the new course will make a strong 
appeal to those who have been unable to spare the time and to meet 
the expense of the long journey across the continent. 

The nursing faculty, headed by Helen Wood, Director of the 
Washington University School for Nurses, is made up of women of 
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unusual attainments and of such distinction that the success and the 
worth of the course are assured. 

Many nurses have found that a Summer Course roused an intel- 
lectual hunger that could only be satisfied by "more." Many others 
have found them an "Open Sesame" to a broader life. Western 
nurses who are interested in teaching can be relied upon to appre- 
ciate and to make the most of the opportunity offered by Stanford 
through the initiative of the California nurses. 
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A Commencement Gift 

HE Publications Committee of the National League of Nursing 
Education, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, is reproducing 
for future use, the 1922 Calendar portraits and sketches in booklet 
form. There will be an increasing and constant demand for these 
historical sketches, and the booklet will make a valuable though inex- 
pensive gift to graduating classes of nurses. This booklet should be 
a possession of every nurse and may well be the nucleus round which 
the graduates of 1922 will gather the historical material that every 
nurse accumulates, through the years. 

Special Uses for Journals 

SOME of our readers, we know, get full value from their JOURNALS 
because they use them as a basis for teaching, for discussion, 
and for interesting others in our work, in addition to finding them a 
source of information for themselves. "Enclosed find check for extra 
copies of the April Journal which I want to present to the members 
of my committee" is quoted from a letter that is typical of those sub- 
scribers who seize every opportunity to advance the cause of better 
nursing. Arguments for the better education of nurses carry in- 
finitely greater weight with boards and committees when presented 
by those who are not of our profession and who are therefore not 
susceptible to any charge of self interest or of myopic vision. Have 
you made the most of Dr. Beard's article? Think it over. Perhaps 
you, too, could profitably use a few of the extra copies we have. 

The June Journal is now in the making. It will be attractive 
in appearance. It will carry numerous articles of particular interest 
to prospective student nurses. We suggest that you order extra 
copies in advance and have them sent to those of your friends among 
the young women graduating from our high schools and colleges in 
June. Every graduate nurse has an obligation to do her part toward 
keeping our schools constantly filled with students. The June Journal 
will help you fulfill that obligation. 



